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stem, as accurately as the best photograph could
give it, although the process of woodcutting, as
then practised in England, was very rude, and
although almost all other English illustrations of
the period are rough and inartistic. It is plain that
in every instance the botanist himself drew the form,
with which he was already intelligently familiar, on
the block, with the living plant lying at his side.

The plan on which the herbalist lays out his letter-
press is methodical in the extreme. He begins by
describing his plant, then gives its habitat, then
discusses its nomenclature, and ends with a medical
account of its nature and virtues. It is, of course,
to be expected that we should find the fine old names
of plants enshrined in Gerard's pages. For instance,
he gives to the deadly nightshade the name, which
now only lingers in a comer of Devonshire, the
" dwale." As an instance of his style, I may quote
a passage from what he has to say about the virtues,
or rather vices, of this plant:

" Banish it from your gardens and the xise of it
also, being a plant so furious and deadly; for it
bringeth such as have eaten thereof into a dead
sleep wherein many have died, as hath been often
seen and proved by experience both in England
and elsewhere. But to give you an example hereof
it shall not be amiss. It came to pass that three
boys of Wisbeach, in the Isle of Ely, did eat of the
pleasant and beautiful fruit hereof, two whereof died
in less than eight hours after they had eaten of them.
The third child had a quantity of honey and water
mixed together given him to drink, causing him to
vomit often. God blessed this means, and the child